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mirror of accomplished gentlehood. He never forgot
that, in his case, studies had to he pursued, not as an
end in themselves, but as the means of fitting him for
a public career. Diligent as he was in the pursuit of
knowledge, he did not suffer himself to become a hook-
worm. Athletic exercises received as much of his
attention as poetry or logic. Converse with men seemed
to him more important than communion with authors in
their printed works. In a word, he realised the ideal of
Castiglione's courtier, and personified Plato's Euphues,
in whom music was to balance gymnastic.

His breeding was that of a Court which had assumed
the polish of Italy and France, and with that polish
some of their vices and affectations. Yet the Court of
Elizabeth was, in the main, free from such corruption as
disgraced that of the Valois, and from such crimes as
shed a sinister light upon the society of Florence or
Ferrara. It was purer and more manly than the Court
of James I, and even that remained superior to the
immoralities and effeminacies of southern capitals. The
queen, with all her faults, maintained a high standard
among her servants. They represented the aristocracy
of a whole and puissant nation, united by common
patriotism and inspired bjr enthusiasm for their sovereign.
Conflicting religious sympathies and discordant political
theories might divide them; but in the hour of danger,
they served their country alike, as was shown on the
great day of the Spanish Armada.

Loyalty, at that epoch, still retained the sense of
personal duty. The mediaeval conviction that national
well-being depended on maintaining a hierarchy of classes,
bound together by reciprocal obligations and ascendinghone thethets
